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The study examined mainstreaming efforts for limited 
English proficient (LEP) handicapped students in a sample of 21 Local 
Education Agencies (LEAs) Directors arid teachers frlfciKboth the 
bilingual education and special education departments Were 
interviewed, programs were visited and documents examined. The focus 
was on three main areas* identification, assessment, anjB placement of 
mainstreamed LEP handicapped students;' instruction of mainstreamed 
LEP handicapped students in bilingual education classrooms; and 
inservice training for staff involved in servicing these students.. 
Among findings were the following: bilingual special education 
programs were rare ,ft>r non-Hispanic LEP handicapped students; there 
was a shortage of bilingual support personnel^ most LEAs referred 
studenft^ for" special education assessments only after attempting to 
modify "their regular bilingual education program; there was a serious 
shortage in bilingual assessment personnel; more than half of the 
LEAs used bilingual teams to make placement decisions; a!4 LEAs 
reported meeting the required monitoring of individualized education 
programs; bilingual education teachers tended to use the regular 
bilingual education curriculum with both handicapped and 
non-handicapped LEP children; 'and there was insufficient coordination 
betwfeep bilingual and special education departments in planning and 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The purpose of this study. Initiated • and funded by the Office of 
Bilingual Education t arid Minority Affairs, Is to describe the state-of-the-art 
of malnstreamlng handicapped. Limited- English Proficient (LEP) students In 
bilingual education programs In grades K-6. 

• In the early 1970»s Mercer, In her now classic Riverside study, found 
that LEP children were being disproportionately placed In Special Education 
classes\ because testing procedures were biased and bilingual- education 
programs were not available (Mercer, 1971). By 1980 Bergln, In a document 
published by the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education reported that 
the .situation had reversed Itself and there was a tendency to place LEP 
children In Bilingual Education classrooms without- providing appropriate 
special education services for the handicapped among them 1 . N 
In an attempt to focus more clearly on how LEP handicapped students are 
being served todaV, this study closely examines mainstream I ng efforts In a 
sample of 21 Local Education , Agencies (LEAs*). These LEAs were selected 
because they had bilingual education programs, they served a variety of- 
linguistic groups and they represented diverse geographical regions of the 
country. In these LEAs, directors and . teachers from both the Bil ingual 
Education and Special Education Departments were Interviewed and Bilingual^ 
Special Education Coord I nators. were Interviewed where they existed. Available 
documents and literature were Inspected, and programs In nine of these LEAs 
were visited' and. observed. . «' \ 

* LEAs are a diverse group of administrative units below the state level. In 
addition to- local school systems* LEAs In our study Included three county 
school systems. ' 



The study focused on three main areas: 

o The Identification, Assessment and Placement of Malnstreamed LEP 
Handicapped Students 

» • 
o The Instruction of Malnstreamed LEP Handicapped Students In 
e Bilingual Education Classrooms 

« i ■ ■ . (> ' 

o Inservlce Training for Staff Involved In Servicing Malnstreamed LEP 
Handicapped Students ft 

Cross-site comparisons were, made between the LEAs In the sample. The 
final report also Includes profiles of the whole program for malnstreamed LEP 
handicapped students In nine of the LE^s. ^ 

This Executive Summary presents our major findings and lists our 
recommendations. , 



MAJOR FINDINGS \ A _ 

o Tl)^ LEAs In our sample were found to be at' different stages of 
development In providing services to malnstreamed LEP handicapped 
students. 

.... . t 

o LEP handicapped children tend to be formally screened for . handicaps, 
referred to .the Special Education Department, assessed, and placed via an 
Individualized Education Plan (IEP) when there are . bl I Ingual special 
education services available for them. When bl I Ingual special education 
services are not available for them,' LEP handicapped students "tend to 
remain In bl I Ingual education classrooms, without a formal IEP, without 
being formally Identified as handicapped, and the, B If Ingual Education 
Department remains responsible for their education. V 
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o In almost a third of tho LEAs we studied, hi I Ingucl special education 
Instructional services were avail aMe for the" major I ty of LEP handicapped 
students, although bilingual support personnel (such as speech 
therapists) were not always ayatlable. | n another third of the LEAs, 
there" were - sane bilingual special education services (sometimes 

1 

consisting of a bilingual aide assisting a monol Ingual English teacher) 
but a shortage existed. Five LEAs reserved their limited numbers of 
bl I lingual special education teachers and al'des for self -contained 
bilingual special education programs and thus malnstreamed few. If any,, 
of the LEP handicapped student's In these programs. Two LEAs had no 
bilingual special education services, for non-Hlspanlc LEP handicapped 
students, blfTngual special education programs are rare. These students 
tend to, receive ESL rather than jnatl ve' language Instruction. 

o For non-Hlspanlc LEP handicapped students, bilingual special education 
programs jare rare. Six LEAs provided some. ESL special educatl'on 
'Instruction for these students, but the remaining LEAs had no special 
education to offkr them other than the English speaking special education 
program. ' 

Language Screening 

o All 21 LEAs h^d procedures for Identifying the home language of LEP 
children when they entered school and for determining their language 
* dominance and English prof lc^6ncy^VThe LEAs In our sample tended to 
place chjldren In bilingual education programs, at th6 outseTf, If thdy 
wep^foynd to be Limited English Proficient. Those LEAs that had 
bilingual personnel aval I able to determine the /chl I dren* s native language 
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proficiency, as well as English language proficiency, had more 

Information for determining an appropriate educational program. 

'a ' s 

■Screening for Handicaps \ 

o Twelve of the 21 LEAs In our sample routinely screened all ch I Idren 
entering kindergarten for handicaps. In these LEAs, LEP chlldron were 
* screened In a similar manner to English speaking children, except that 
Instruments tended to be translated for LEP children and their screening 
teams tended to have one or more bilingual members. Very few. of the 
Instruments were appropriately validated or normed on LEP populations, 
however, and }hey thus could make lower socioeconomic LEP children appear 

^ handicapped when they are only culVuriil ly and linguistically different. 
Screening staff ranged from whole bl I Ingual teams, to only one bilingual 
professional, aide or Interpreter on the team. 

p In the remaining nine LEAs,, LEP children >ith handicaps were sent for 
special education screening only If they were referred by teachers, 
. ■ parents, or other Interested parties.* This arrangement tends to produce 
.fewer Identifications of handicaps than universal screenlnq. • 

Referral 

o Most LEAs reported that they did not refer children for a special 

• ' . . * - * 

.education assessment' without first attempting to help the children by 
modifying their Regular bilingual education classroom program. One LEA 
required teachers to attempt three pre-referral strategies. Another LEA. 
' had a unique diagnostic prescriptive class Ni which LEP children with 
learning problems were placed dally for six months for observation and an 
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attempt to tc, "oct tha prooiem through intensive Engl ish insTruction ana 

* i 

enhancement v of self-conceit, 

, i 

4 

o There was often a' reluctance to r*fer mildly and moderatoly handicapped 
LEP children to Special Education Departments If bll Ingual special 
educqfloiV-Servlces wer^e not available for them. In some LEAs there Is an 
Informyl policy that LEP handicapped students are not to be referred for 
spefcttfl education until they can function |h Engllshjjr unless their 
^apdlcap Is so severe or disruptive .that an. English speaking special 
replication placement Is preferable to a bilingual education placement, 

Assessjifent 1 

o Most of the LEAs reported . serious shortages In bilingual assessment 
personnel, LEAs have tried to cope In various ways Including the use of 
trained or untrained Interpreters, >thfc use of central teams or contracted 
professionals, and the use of non-verbal tests 'administered by non- 
bilingual personnel*. However, there were still heavy backlogs of 

children wafting to be assessed and LEAs were fenced to establish 

A , ■ < ' . ' ' • 

priorities, 

o The testing approaches most frequently used with LEf 5 students were the 
common culture approach <whlch*. places more reliance on non-verbal 

* * ■* 

' .„ * ' '* ' 

measures) and translations of tests. Most of the assessment Instruments, 
used are not yet normed on LEP populations. Only a third of the LEAs 
were" Incorporating newer and less blasetf'multlpJural Istlc approaches In 
their assessment r^ocec/'rtis. 



Placement Hrofcfeoures' < • 

• o When . LEP children hove been* formally assessed, .tholr placomont ',s 
determfned by the team that write? their Individualized Education Plan 
tlEP). More than halt of theLEAs used bilingual teams either at the 
school level or district level to make placement decisions for LEP 
students* Other LEAs usually had at least one bl Ungual representative 
on the team. 



o Because there Is a shortage of bilingual special education personnel, 
some LEP handicapped children are not being formally Identified or placed 
by the special education department; Instead they are remaining the , 
responsibility of the Bilingual Education Department, 

In 13 of. the 21 LEAs In our sample, the proportion of IpMIngual 
education students formally Identified as handicapped Is" less* than the 
nationwide incidence of Identified handicaps' (10*) among el I students 
. that Is reported by the U.S. Office of Special Education. Eight of these 
LEAs have Identified handicaps In 5% or feWer of their LEP students. It 
Is unlikely fhat the Incld^ice of handicaps Is lower In a Limited Engljsh 
Proficient and .predominantly loy socioeconomic group than It . Is ' In 'the 
nation as a ^whole.""^ It,/ Is more likely, that there Is an 

under Identification of LEP handicapped students, y 

' " - • ••'../ y - \ \ 

• . •/ \ • , • . '■ \ 

Monitoring and Exit Procedures/ " . \ 

, . . .\ /' ; • • \ ■ ' \: 

o When LEP hahdlcapped children have been formally Identified and placed\by 

7 I * ° ■ ■ ■ * . \ 

the special education department, P.L. 94-142 requires that their lEPs be 
reviewed at least once a year and that the students be re-eval uated evei^y 
three years. * Al I LEAs reported that they met these required monitor I nig 
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procedures ; f* Wd'.cepped students, end seven LEA, go v. evidence c, «,re 
frequent monitoring. ' 

Most Q f the LEAs allowed handicapped LEP children to stay In bilingual 
programs longer than non-hand I capped LEP children. Three of the LEAs set 
a maximum limit of f |ve yeers for handicapped children, and four LEAs 
specifically said they had different exit criteria for handicapped and 
non-hand I capped students ' 

LEP children who may be handicapped, but who do not have formal (EPs 
drawn by the Special Education Department; tend to be. monitored by the 
Bilingual Education Department alone/using bilingual education criteria. 




-Classropm - 

o Most oi the LEAs studied had well established bilingual ^ducatl on 
programs. Some of the LEAs articulated their own <bl | Ingual Uucat^ 
. Instructional objectives, whi le others re | led or. rhe objectives found In 
the textbooks and materials they stipulated for each grade. Most of the" 
• LEAs used commercially produced materials, but two LEAs designed their 
own materials. LEAs tended to use one related textbook ser I es Kn 
English, native language and math for grades K-2 and another for grade's 



3-6. 



There Is a great diversity of textbooks being used by the LEAs for' 
teaching oral and written English. The most frequently mentioned were, 
IDEA materials, Crane, Santlllana, Engl I sh. Around the Worl d, and Scott 
Foresman English Series. For Spanish language teaching the Santlllana 



series was the most popular, being used In 13 out of 21 LEAsj Economy, 

v./ • ' I 

Creno and Laldlaw were used by 4 or 5 LEAs each. Some aEAs used a 
parallel, curriculum for Spanish and English readlng/l anguago -arts 
Instruction. SI I ver-Bur(jdtt and Scott-Foresmari were the most popular 
math textbooks. 

Bilingual education teachers tend to use the regular bilingual education 
curriculum with both handicapped and non-handicapped LEP children. They 
did not report having any materials specifically des lined for LEP 
handicapped children aside from some teacher made materials that are not 

/ 

/now available to the general public, >- < 

Most of the bilingual teachers reported that the way they dealt with IX° 
handicapped children was through adaptation of'- their Instructional 
approaches. Teachers Individual lze» the curriculum for a handicapped 
student through such methods as simplifying In struct Ipns, designing 
worksheets with larger, print arfd fewer words to a page, providing 
repetition a'nd rel nforcement * or presenting materials In a different 
sequence. landing on the child's handicap, the teacher may also adapt 
procedures to provide for one to one and, small group Instruction, peer 
tutoring, and. oral or untlmed tests. 

Adaptations by the bilingual education classroom teacher, tend to be 
better <1) when the teacher has had some special education training, (2) 
"when a bilingual special education teacher or bilingual resource 
specialist Is providing some consultation materials, or (3) when the 
classrcr- teacher Is particularly competent and sensitive. 

V111 



o Tho Aojor complaint of bilingual education classroom toachors who work 
with LEP handicapped students ore 1) the lack of low levol-hlgh Interest 
bilingual materials, and 2) the difficulty of providing Individual (zed 
attention In a classroom that hqs so many different language proficiency 
levels and ability levels. 

)■ 

o When Bilingual Education Directors were asked what their goals were for 

" % 
LEP handicapped students they tended to mention the same type of goals as 

for non-handicapped LEP students. Most of these goqls were concerned 

with the learning of. English, the achievement of academic success, and 

the development of good self-concepts. None of the Bilingual Fducatlon 

Directors gave evidence of having focused specifically on the currlculor 

r^eds of handicapped students, although two reported that they were Just 

beginning to devel op. gu Idel Ines for programming LEP handicapped students. 

I nserv Ice Training y 
o There are comparatively few spaclal education teachers who have bilingual 
backgrounds # and few bill rfgual education teachers who have special 
education backgrounds. Both types of teachers need I nserv Ice training In 
ofder to understand how to work with LEP handicapped students^ 

o In general, the strongest I nserv Ice training efforts focusing on the 
needs of LEP handicapped students are made by the LEms that are most 

committed fo Improving or maintaining services for these chl Idren. 

" • . ' ' ^ • . 

Federal funding has helped to make I nserv Ice training possible In most of 

these LEAs. 



When special education training nas boon (ilvon to bilingual education 
departments the focus has mosf frequently boon on loyal requirements and 
Identlf fcatlon and referral' procedures. Only half of tho LEAs hovo glven^ 
Inservlce on tochnlqub/ for Instructing tho LEP handicapped child In tho 
malnstroan.dd bilingual education classroom; howoyor, this Is tho topic 
most often wanted for tho future * 

• * 

When bilingual education Insorvlco training has boon offered to tho 
special, ^dgcatlon department, the focus has most frequently boon on 
procedures for placement In bilingual education programs, and students' 
culture and socialization patterns. The topics least often addressed 
were learning to speak the students native language and learning about 
bilingual education techniques. Two LZAs, however, had established 
Spanish language Institutes for monolingual English teachers. Special 
education staff most^ frequently expressed an Interest In having more 
Inservlce In language development of the bilingual child. 

LEAs have fo'und It difficult to provide Inservlce training for bilingual 
education teachers and special education teachers that Is appropriate In 
terms • of / content and style. There Is little experiential" training 
directly related to the Issues" being encountered by professional*. There 
Is Insufficient focus on .the needs of different types of personnel such 
as administrators, psychologists, teaclters, and aides. 

There Is Insufficient coordination between the Bilingual Education and 
Special Education Departments In planning and providing Inservlce that 
addresses the needs of staff who work with LEP handicapped children;^' 



LEAs that have the best programs for LEP handicapped students and their 
teachers have been characterized by strong leaders who have spearheaded 
those efforts. Frequently the leadership has emerged frcm^he B! I Ingual 

Education Prpgram* However* few LEAs are, currently providing training to 

j ■ . * 

develop leaders. - 

1 * 

Most LEAs have not found effective ways of training LEP parents to become 
Involved In the education of their handicapped children. 



Interface 



o The provision pi effective services for LEP fiandlcapped chil dren requires 
coordination between bilingual education and special education programs. 

It more rikely that Integrated services will be provided when someone 

*■'.■»■ 

■ * ■ ■""*■ — ■■• ~ 

Is formally or Informally deslgnaHd-^to be a "boundary crosser In charge 
of coordinating LEP hawUcapped education. thirteen of . the LEAs that 
participated In our study reporl^d^they^had bl I Ingu&J special education 
\. coordinators/ " . 



Coordination of Instruction at the local school level also has to ocfcu 
If the Individual Educational Plans designated for the children are to be 
effective, £bout half of the Interviewed bll Ingual education and special 
education teachers reported ^that they met with .their counterparts 
frequently, but less than half said they prepared their programs for LEP 
handicapped children Jointly. Thus It appears that many teachers are not 
coordinating the Instruction of LEP .handicapped children to the degree 
that I s necessary . ' . 
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v ,\ RECOMMENDATIONS 

• . * \ • 

Personnel Development 
_ o Additional Incentives should be provided to colleges and universities for 

• the training of: . - .• 

More bilingual special education teachers so that competently and 
appropriately staffed programs can be offered for LEP handicapped, 
chl I dren. 

More bilingual' support personnel such as psychologists, speech and^ 
language therapists, and school counselors so that more LEP 
handlcappped children can be appropriately" assessed and serviced. 
More paraprofesslonals so that they an competently serve as 
"interpreters or bll Ingual special education aides when native 
a, language personnel cannot be* hired or the number of children In the 
class do not merit a full time bilingual special education teacher. 



In-Service Train t no • ' 

o Additional funds should be provided for leadership training of Bilingual 
Education Directors focused on how to develop and maintain services for 
LEP handicapped children. 

// ; ■ . . . 

o Regular bilingual classroom teachers shoutd be trained In special 
education methods, particularly In how to adapt the regular curriculum 

i * ' . . , ■ • . 

for the UjEP handicapped child. - 

*■ **• * * ■ * 

o Special education teachers should be trained to work with bilingual 

students. • 
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o Funding should be made available for the preparation of model Inservlce 

training packages. An Introductory package shoul w address Uaslc Issues 

J • ■ . . / 

Including legal and administrative guldel Ines^ Identification procedures, 

assessment procedures, and classroom man^^ement techniques. More 

advanced packages" should be aimed at developing greater expertise In 

techniques and curriculum. Packages should be organized in a systematic 

series of modules and provide experiential opportunities. 

o Language Institutes should be funded to ^Increase'the numbers of special 
education teachers and staff who understand the native language of their 
students. / » 

o FBhds should be made available to encourage the development of modfel 
^programs for training LEP parents to manage their handicapped children 
• and take advantage of educational and community resources. ; , 

S, * ■" . \\ ■ •■ • • . 

Testing and Screening 

o Screening and testing approaches shoul d t continue to be refined to 
dlmtnlsh bias. 



Culturally sensitive reading, math. Intelligence and personality tests 

i , 

should be develped In the native language of LEP children. ' • 

■ ■ ' ' % ■ I ■.. . ; ■ / - ^ 

Appropriate norms for commonly : usedj non-verbal tests should • be 

'.- f \ ■ ■ . • ■ ' 

constructed. 



i i«-:u. . . — * 

o Companies that have publ Ished bl lingual material s should be encouraged to- 
develop, adaptations for mildly and moderately handicapped LEP children. 
Adaptations should be prepared by professionals who have classrocm 
experience wlth^LEP handicapped children. 

o Clearinghouses, professional organizations and universities should 
encourage teachers to come forth with materials they have developed for 
LEP handicapped students, 

* * 

0 All curriculum adaptations should be critically reviewed and tested 
before distribution. . 

* * ' . / v ; ■ < 

1 nterfa^ Baleen Bl Un gual Education and Special Education 

o. There should be greater Integration between bl I Inguah education and 
special education services and stafif at the local, state, and national 
levels. To promote Integratlon^^^-Sjy^Lce^^^ 

Inservlce and operational projects . that Involve tb* >l laboratlon of 
Bilingual Education and Special Education Departments, 

■ ;• • - , / ... . r ,\ 

' o Boundary crossing positions such as Bilingual Special Education 
Coordinators are Important to Integrating bl 1 1 ngual education and special 

* I ■ ■ — 

education services. School systems should be encouraged to establish 
them. j - • 
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